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WILDLAND FIRE PREPAREDNESS 


TUESDAY, MAY 7, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m. in room 
SD-366, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jeff Bingaman, 
chairman, presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF BINGAMAN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM NEW MEXICO 

The Chairman. Let me call the hearing to order. Before I start 
in on the short statement that I have prepared and then defer to 
my colleague here for his statement related to the subject of this 
hearing, let me just say a couple of words about this issue that is 
prominently featured in today’s news, and that is the FERC re- 
leased yesterday some important information on price manipula- 
tion in Western electricity markets by Enron. Those documents 
provided by the new management at Enron are part of the FERC 
investigation that resulted from this committee’s hearing on Janu- 
ary 29. That hearing focused on the effect of Enron’s collapse on 
energy markets. At that time Chairman Wood agreed to begin an 
investigation at the request of Senators Feinstein, Wyden, and 
Cantwell. 

As we digest this information, I am going to be consulting with 
my colleagues on the appropriate next steps that Congress and par- 
ticularly this committee should take to ensure that the price ma- 
nipulation and lack of transparency in energy markets is effectively 
exposed and remedied. We obviously do not want to interfere with 
the ongoing investigation of FERC, but we will try to ensure that 
as we move forward in conference on our larger energy bill we re- 
main alert to problems in the effective functioning of these mar- 
kets. We may need to have an additional hearing here in this com- 
mittee on this general subject as we proceed. 

This morning the committee will hear from the Forest Service 
and from the Department of the Interior regarding the outlook for 
this year’s wildland fire season, as well as the agencies’ state of 
readiness and preparedness for the fires that have already begun 
in many parts of the West. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for coming this morning. I es- 
pecially want to recognize Bill Maxon. He is with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. He is the executive director of the Southwest 
Strategy in Albuquerque. It provides an important forum for Fed- 
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eral agencies trying to coordinate and cooperate with each other on 
tribal, State, and local government issues in the Southwest. 

Unfortunately for some of the committee members, this fire sea- 
son is well under way in their States. This certainly includes my 
State of New Mexico, where the Pehasco fire in the southern part 
of New Mexico forced several residents to evacuate as it burned 
more than 15,000 acres. Yesterday we had a new fire break out 
near Pecos, New Mexico. That has now grown to nearly a thousand 
acres. 

Many of my constituents, as well as the diverse array of interest 
groups, all make the same point to me, that over the long haul in 
order to decrease the number of catastrophic wildland fires we 
need to restore our national forests and public lands through haz- 
ardous fuels reduction and other measures. Obviously, the costs in- 
volved in this restoration are significant, but over the long term it 
is much less expensive to do this than it is to fight the fires. Re- 
storing our lands is the preferred alternative for the environment 
as well because important species’ habitats burn right along with 
the forests during these extremely hot fires that we have seen. 

Given this principle, it is unclear during the past two budget cy- 
cles why we have not had the administration requesting the funds 
that were contemplated under the national fire plan. We need to 
sustain the commitment to this national fire plan over a long pe- 
riod of time. I know Senators on both sides of the aisle have made 
that point repeatedly. This means at a minimum sustaining fiscal 
year 2001 funding levels for all components of the National Fire 
Plan. 

Recently the Western Governors Association sent a letter to Con- 
gress urging full funding for the National Fire Plan at the fiscal 
2001 funding levels. Unfortunately, the important programs that 
are part of that plan, including economic action programs, commu- 
nity and private land fire assistance, and burned area restoration 
and rehabilitation, have been proposed for drastic cuts. In some in- 
stances they have actually been zeroed out in the administration 
request. 

I am troubled that this 2003 budget eliminates the economic ac- 
tion program entirely. I think we need to understand the thinking 
of the administration on that. It is troubling that the Forest Serv- 
ice, after borrowing millions of dollars from its hazardous fuels re- 
duction account to pay for emergency firefighting, is as I under- 
stand it not returning the funds to that account after being reim- 
bursed by Congress for the emergency firefighting expenses. We 
need to explore that. 

I think some agencies disagree with the concept of prioritizing 
hazardous fuels reduction in the wildland-urban interface. They 
are disregarding clear congressional direction because in fiscal year 
2000 Congress intentionally focused the additional hazardous fuels 
reduction funds on the wildland-urban interface because the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and other studies found that the agencies 
did not consider protecting communities their number one priority 
for the hazardous fuels reduction program. 

Again, we need to be sure we understand the administration’s 
view on this, because it is still my view that the protection of com- 
munities needs to be given top priority. 
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Overall, I would say it is unclear to me why the Forest Service 
fiscal year 2003 budget requests $39 million less for fire prepared- 
ness as compared to last year’s enacted level. This has been a bi- 
partisan concern of this committee and members of this committee 
for several years. I think it is clearly a major concern right now be- 
cause of the drought that we are facing through much of the West. 
I can see on the map which I know the witnesses are getting ready 
to refer to the drought conditions that we are faced with through- 
out the Southwest and many other parts of the country. 

I hope we can get good information from the administration 
about how to proceed and hope we can find ways to proceed jointly. 

Let me defer to whichever of my colleagues would like to make 
an opening statement and then we will go to the witnesses. 

[A prepared statement from Senator Johnson follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Tim Johnson, U.S. Senator 
From South Dakota 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing to assess the Federal land 
management agencies state of readiness and preparedness for the wildland fire sea- 
son. With the outbreak of a 400 acre wildfire that has caused the evacuation of over 
2,400 people twenty-five miles west of Denver, Colorado, today’s hearing is a criti- 
cally important examination of the National Fire Plan. I appreciate the willingness 
of officials from the Office of Wildland Fire Coordination, as well as officials from 
the State and Private Forestry and Fire and Aviation Management agencies within 
the U.S. Forest Service to take the time to be with us this morning. I am keenly 
interested in hearing from the Forest Service and the Office of Wildland Fire Co- 
ordination on the progress made to enhance interagency cooperation and improve 
coordination and resource utilization by Federal and state land management agen- 
cies. 

As you may know, Mr. Chairman, the vast majority of the 1.2 million acre Black 
Hills National Forest (BHNF) sits squarely in South Dakota. The BHNF is a bio- 
logically distinct ecosystem that is supported by a diversity of plant and animal 
communities. With 300,000 acres of private and state lands sprinkled throughout 
the Black Hills, the Forest Service has traditionally administrated BHNF for mul- 
tiple uses, including timber, grazing, watershed, and wildlife conservation. The 
management plan of the BHNF along with significant human development has cre- 
ated a wildland-urban interface where fire suppression goes hand in glove with pub- 
lic safety and forest health. 

The BHNF has experienced three severe forest fires in the last two years. These 
three fires burned over 100,000 acres of land combined. The Forest Service is now 
engaged in the critical work of ensuring that these lands are effectively rehabili- 
tated. Specifically, the Forest Service must remove hazardous trees, seed burned 
areas with grasses, prevent an invasion of noxious weeds, and fence aspen shoots. 

The Black Hills is a unique area with rugged gulches and stands of ponderosa 
pine melting into a prairie ecosystem. Unlike large tracks of uninhibited forest land, 
the Black Hills is also a major commercial hub with 100,000 people scattered along 
communities in the shadow of the Hills. The threat of wildland fire encroaching on 
municipal watersheds, communities, and personal property poses a real risk. To the 
communities of the Hills, effective fire suppression techniques and forest steward- 
ship is the key to ensuring public safety, protecting private property, and sustaining 
ecological diversity. 

With a patchwork of state, tribal, and federal lands, improving coordination is 
crucial to maximizing resources and facilitating the exchange of information to cur- 
tail needless and costly delays. The Forest Service manages 192 million acres and 
has budgetary authority over a ballooning fire suppression account. I am interested 
in hearing from today’s witnesses on the steps taken toward improving the coordina- 
tion and communication of resources and information of the National Fire Plan. 

Fireland management is crucial to ensuring the public safety of the communities 
of my state and preserving the beauty and health of the Black Hills for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors who traverse the Hills. Thank you, again, Mr. Chair- 
man, for holding this hearing and I look forward to exploring these issues further 
with our witnesses. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CONRAD BURNS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM MONTANA 

Senator Burns. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I have an- 
other appointment here at 10 o’clock that is kind of important and 
I just want to make a statement and bring it back to real world. 

First of all, thank you for this hearing. In light of what has hap- 
pened in the ag bill that we will go to conference and we will vote 
on probably tomorrow and how they treated the Forest Service and 
some of the programs that we have in the Forest Service, it is less 
than desirable. These hearings are very, very important and very, 
very timely. 

A couple of issues. I do not know, it was last week some time or 
other, I cannot remember the date, but the New York Times had 
a picture of dirt blowing in Montana. We are going into our fifth 
year of drought. It showed an old breaking plow that had not been 
used probably in the last 20 years, an old moldboard plow. Some 
of you probably know what those are. There may be some in this 
room that probably do not. But it was about half covered up in dirt, 
because dirt is starting to move in Montana. 

Now, we have conflicting cultures here where now they want to 
list the prairie dog as endangered and they want him to prosper 
out through the land, but you have got to remember he eats every- 
thing in those towns. There is no cover, there is no plant cover. 
That dirt is starting to move. 

A good friend of mine — and now that dirt is starting to move and 
we are losing our topsoil in Montana. I would say if you look at 
our State we are very, very dry in the eastern plains, and of course 
we have not had a great year of snowpack. It is better than usual. 
We are getting it. We have more water than we have had in the 
last 4 years, I would say, but it did not extend eastward onto the 
plains. 

So we will definitely have range fires this year, because it has 
always been a fire year in Montana the last 5 years. We have made 
headlines everywhere. 

But I wanted to bring that up because — and what has happened 
in the farm bill, that these hearings are timely and fire control is 
again going to be a situation in my State of Montana, as it is in 
the chairman’s State, and the devastation that they have encoun- 
tered down there, and I am very sensitive to that situation down 
there. 

But remember that some of the things that we are doing to pre- 
vent fires is absolutely, and also to hold soil, hold topsoil, is run- 
ning counter to any kind of sound conservation practice as far as 
agriculture is concerned or what is happening to our land in gen- 
eral. 

So I just want to submit a little statement here. Thank you for 
holding these hearings because they are very important. I am 
sorry, I just will not be here to listen to the testimony, and I would 
rather hear them than go where I am going, but I ain’t got a lot 
of choice. So I thank you for that. 

But I want everybody to just be aware of some of the conserva- 
tion practices that we are using now is running counter to what 
some folks who do not live on the land, do not understand the rela- 
tionship of sun, soil, and water and good conservation practices. 
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So I thank you very much for this time, and I thank the wit- 
nesses for coming today. It is very, very important. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Burns follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Conrad Burns, U.S. Senator From Montana 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing, and thank you to the wit- 
nesses for appearing today. This is not the first fire hearing we have all attended 
and it won’t be the last. We have had forest and wildfires in this country every year 
that I remember, and I expect we’ll have them again this year. 

We are headed into our fifth year of drought in parts of Montana, and unless 
things change quickly, it will be another big fire season for us. It seems like every 
year is a bad fire year in Montana anymore. 

While fire can be a healthy part of the life cycle of a forest or range, it can also 
wreak havoc on the ecosystem if it is too hot, sterilizes the soil, and turns the land- 
scape into something that looks like the surface of the moon. 

The hot and dangerously unpredictable fires we often see in forests today happen 
because there’s too much undergrowth, and doghair stands of trees will produce 
more uncontrollable fires than less dense forests. This isn’t good for the ecosystem, 
the fire-fighters, or the American teixpayer. 

And when that fire jumps the fence from the National Forest and heads onto pri- 
vate land, we all feel for those who lose their homes, or their pastures and fences. 
The uncertainty and hardship fires cause are very damaging to rural America. 

A few years back we worked very hard to get enough money together to fund the 
National Fire Plan, and we’ll be working on it from an appropriations standpoint 
for the next several years. But for all the millions of dollars we have spent, I notice 
a big piece missing. Where is the prevention? Where is the forest health? I under- 
stand there is an effort to remove some underbrush and smaller fuel — but it seems 
to me these projects are much too small, and focused on the urban interface. We 
are ignoring the larger issue here if we look at the problem a few acres at a time. 
We need to improve forest health across the board. We have to remove some of the 
fuel out there, and you can’t do it with a handsaw, you need to do it with a logging 
truck. 

Fires will happen, and we need a way to get on the ground afterward for restora- 
tion work. If you paid attention to the debate over the Bitterroot National Forest 
Restoration Plan, you noticed that the Forest Service was in court over it in Janu- 
ary. This was a year and a half after the Bitterroot burned, environmental work 
had been done, and lawsuits filed. 

We need to remember that this story doesn’t end when the fire goes out. In Mon- 
tana today you’ll find streams full of silt, weakened forests beginning to show the 
signs of bug kill. 

There should be a quick-response mechanism in place to deal with restoration and 
rehabilitation. Right now, the system is broken — and Montanans are the ones suf- 
fering because of it. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses and finding out how we can address 
these challenges. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Wyden, did you have any statement 
here? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Just very briefly, Mr. Chairman. First let me 
thank you for the opening comments you made with respect to the 
Enron situation. As you know, the west coast is a power grid and 
so there is a direct connection between what happens in California 
and in the Pacific Northwest. I am very pleased that you are going 
to continue to monitor this. 

I would hope in particular that this would give a new impetus 
to the provision that we included in the energy bill to establish a 
ratepayer advocate at the Department of Justice, because had that 
provision been in place we might have had a person with the power 
to blow the whistle early on so as to prevent much of this damage. 
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I am very pleased with the comments that you have made this 
morning with respect to Enron. 

The only other point that I want to make deals with the matter 
of wildland fires. As you know, as chair of the Forests and Public 
Land Management Subcommittee we will be working very closely 
with you on these issues. My bottom line is there has got to be a 
way to get fire-prone materials out of the forests, employ people in 
rural communities at family wage-earning jobs, and maintain envi- 
ronmental integrity. I think we can do this consistent with main- 
taining full funding for firefighting. We will be working with you 
closely, Mr. Chairman, on a bipartisan basis, and I thank you for 
holding this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Thomas, did you have any statement that you would like 
to make? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM WYOMING 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just very briefly, I 
am pleased too to have this hearing. We need certainly to talk 
about this issue. I think you have mentioned in the last couple of 
years, frankly the past administration — it has been a long time 
since we have done much with fire protection, and that goes beyond 
the current administration, I can tell you. 

The national fire plan — 2000, for instance, was the most chal- 
lenging year we have had for a very long time — 8.4 million acres 
of fire. $6.6 billion over the last 3 fiscal years allocated for the var- 
ious fire projects. I guess the key points are firefighting, burning 
area rehabilitation and restoration, hazardous fuels reduction, com- 
munity assistance, and accountability. Well, those are good points. 
I guess we have to talk a little bit about the priorities in terms of 
those things. 

Obviously, we are having a great deal of drought in many areas. 
I just want to mention that our State in Wyoming has done a good 
deal on this. They have purchased Blackhawk water buckets, they 
have transportation equipment, and so on and so on. They are 
doing quite a few things. 

But in any event, I hope that we get our priorities in terms of, 
I think some of the things we could do in thinning would be very 
effective if we do it earlier, not when you are faced with a fire. The 
thinning is not the issue. But that ought to be a longer term prior- 
ity to try and avoid these fires if we possibly can. Obviously, you 
cannot avoid them all. 

So I am glad we are here and I want to hear the witnesses. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. 

Senator Domenici. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETE V. DOMENICI, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM NEW MEXICO 

Senator Domenici. Mr. Chairman, I just want to wholeheartedly 
thank you for calling this meeting. You know as well as I, in our 
State we are going to have another drought. We are in the middle 
of it. Everybody predicts it. We cannot hardly live with the water 
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we have got in New Mexico when we have a non-drought year, so 
all kinds of problems are going to come up in our State. 

With reference to the forests and BLM land — let us just talk 
about them together — it is pretty obvious to me that even if we put 
a lot of money in, as we did last year, you might recall — we put 
in a big chunk of money on the floor, called it Happy Forests. You 
helped with it. Each Forest Service and BLM got about $140 mil- 
lion. Then we had a regular appropriation which we loaded up. I 
am hopeful that we are going to do better than the President in 
this area in our appropriations. 

But it is amazing. It is hard to see results. When you look at the 
whole picture, what a deplorable state our forests were in in terms 
of thickness, in terms of letting trees grow right up along side of 
buildings — I cannot really find out where all the money is going, 
where it went. But there is an awful lot of it out there. I assume 
these two experts will tell us that we are certainly putting more 
resources in than we ever have. 

I think everybody knows what the policies are. I heard you say, 
Mr. Chairman, as you walked in that you remain concerned about 
fire damage up alongside of buildings, homes, and other kind of 
things. Did I hear you right? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Domenici. It is a terrible thing, and we are not making 
a lot of headway. We are making some, but it is very slow. As you 
know, if you were to take people out to show them you would have 
to give them pretty good notice in advance to take you somewhere 
that would really be a good picture of success. 

Nonetheless, we have to keep on trying our best. I will tell you 
and the committee, there is a drought bill in the makings that has 
been in the making for about 2 V 2 years as a result of the group of 
experts headed by the Secretary of Agriculture that was appointed 
under a statute we passed. They have now issued their report and 
we will have a draft bill. We will hope that a number of members 
of this committee will join it. 

What it does is it permits some early funding on preventive 
measures when you have a predictable drought, rather than wait- 
ing until it happens. It will require that we know a little, that we 
rely on our Weather Service people maybe more than their exper- 
tise justifies. But unless we do something like that, all we do now 
is we have a drought and we go see the Department of Agriculture 
and see what kind of programs they have. If they do not have any 
that fit it, we do not do anything. 

But other kinds of disasters that are not like this — but this is a 
disaster. Our State will be in a disaster position in terms of many 
of the areas there, just as much as if you were hit by a wind storm 
or a hurricane or whatever. It eats away at you very gradually. But 
it surely is there. 

So thank you so much. It is good to be here this morning. I want- 
ed to ask you, are you doing your exercise, getting ready for the 
little tiny marathon we are going to have on the energy bill? 

The Chairman. I thought we just had that. 

Senator Domenici. Oh, you have not see anything yet. 

The Chairman. I thought we just finished the marathon. 

Thank you very much. 
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Let me introduce our witnesses: Tim Hartzell, who is the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Wildland Fire Coordination at the Department 
of the Interior, accompanied by Bill Maxon, who is the Executive 
Director of Southwest Strategy Coordination Office; and also Joel 
Holtrop, who is the Deputy Chief of the State and Private Forestiy 
in the U.S. Forest Service, accompanied by Jerry Williams, who is 
Director of Fire and Aviation Management at the Forest Service. 

I understand you have a joint statement and you are going to 
split up the responsibility of testifying. So why do you folks not 
proceed in whatever order makes sense. 

STATEMENT OF JOEL HOLTROP, DEPUTY CHIEF FOR STATE 
AND PRIVATE FORESTRY, U.S. FOREST SERVICE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JERRY WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, FIRE AND AVIA- 
TION MANAGEMENT, USES; TIM HARTZELL, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF WILDLAND FIRE COORDINATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR; AND WILLIAM MAXON, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, SOUTHWEST STRATEGY COORDINATION COUNCIL 

Mr. Holtrop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
Thank you for the opportunity to meet with you today. As the 
members of the committee indicated, this is an important issue and 
we very much appreciate the opportunity to talk about it with you 
today. 

I am Joel Holtrop, the Deputy Chief for State and Private For- 
estry with the Forest Service. As you mentioned, with me I have 
Tim Hartzell, Director of the Office of Wildland Fire Coordination, 
Department of Interior; Jerry Williams, Director of Fire and Avia- 
tion Management for the Forest Service; and William Maxon, the 
Executive Director for the Southwest Strategy. 

Since the Department of the Interior and the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Forest Service work so closely together in fire manage- 
ment and in the implementation of the national fire plan, it is ap- 
propriate that we use one statement to review the outlook for the 
fire situation for this year and the Department’s state of record of 
decision and preparedness for the fire season, and it is appropriate 
that we are here together to appear before you. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you for the support that you have given to the fire 
management program and especially to thank you for your support 
for the brave young men and women of our firefighting resources 
who do an impressive job under very adverse situations, often ad- 
verse situations, and they deserve our thanks, our support, and our 
admiration. 

As we look at the fire situation and the outlook for this fire sea- 
son, the outlook unfortunately is for a severe fire season, as you 
have already indicated. As you know, we are already experiencing 
a number of wildland fires across the Nation. The map that you 
have up here which describes the drought outlook for the United 
States is also very helpful in understanding where we are likely to 
have above-normal fire activity. We have a map for the outlook of 
fire for the Nation as a whole and it roughly is very similar to the 
drought outlook map, so we do not even need to use that. 

We have dryer than usual conditions and those conditions are 
going to continue to be something that we will be dealing with as 
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the summer and fall progresses as well. The outlook for weather 
conditions are for warmer than normal temperatures in the West 
and in the Southeast. Rainfall is predicted to be near normal and 
as a result in the overall 2002 fire season the greatest potential for 
fires is in southern California, the Southwest, the Great Basin, the 
Rockies, and the Eastern Seaboard from Florida to Maine. 

As we look at the wildland fire preparedness for both the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Agriculture’s Forest Service, one of the 
things that we want to stress is that firefighter safety is our high- 
est priority. Firefighting is a high risk, high consequence activity. 
After the unfortunate incident following the Thirty Mile fire last 
July in which four firefighters lost their lives, we are redoubling 
our efforts, have redoubled our efforts, to ensure firefighter safety. 

At your request, we have been briefing this committee on a regu- 
lar basis on the efforts that we have been making to improve fire- 
fighter safety and training. We have identified managing firefighter 
fatigue, reinforcing the use of the ten standard firefighter orders, 
fire orders, and developing training to avoid entrapment by fire, 
among other things. All of these improvements in training and 
safety are in place for this fire season and we are committed to 
doing everything we can to improve firefighter safety. 

In 2001, we made a great start toward increasing our prepared- 
ness resources, thanks to the national fire plan funding. We hired 
an additional 5400-plus fire employees, bringing our total Federal 
wildland fire work force to 17,600 plus employees. We purchased 
over 400 additional engines, 56 additional dozers, and we con- 
tracted for 31 additional helicopters. Our inter-agency hot shot 
crews, we changed the number, we increased the number of inter- 
agency hot shot crews between the two Departments from 66 to 87. 

Finally, our reliance on the State and local partners; I want to 
stress that as well. Often our State and local firefighters are the 
first to respond to our fire incidents. We rely heavily on these 
crews for support, especially those rural and volunteer fire depart- 
ment crews. With the national fire plan funds, we have been able 
to improve the initial attack and abilities with protective gear, 
equipment, and training. 

I would like to keep my comments brief and ask Mr. Hartzell to 
make some summary comments as well and, if it is all right with 
you, submit our testimony for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holtrop follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joel Holtrop, Deputy Chief for State and Private 
Forestry, U.S. Forest Service 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for the opportunity to 
meet with you today. I am Joel Holtrop, Deputy Chief for State and Private Forestry 
with the Forest Service. With me is Tim Hartzell, Director of the Office of Wildland 
Fire Coordination at the Department of the Interior; Jerry Williams, Director of Fire 
and Aviation Management, Forest Service; and William Maxon, a Fish and Wildlife 
Service employee and Executive Director of the Southwest Strategy. Since the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture work closely together 
in fire management and in implementing the National Fire Plan, it is appropriate 
to use one statement to review the outlook for the 2002 wildland fire season and 
describe our Departments’ state of readiness and preparedness for the fire season. 
At the outset, Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you for your support of the fire 
management program and, most importantly, for your support of the brave young 
men and women who make up our firefighting corps. Our firefighters do an impres- 
sive job under adverse conditions and they deserve our thanks and admiration. 
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Today we will talk about the potentially severe fire season now underway, and 
how the five Federal land-managing agencies and our partners are making prepara- 
tions. While we prepare to fight fire this season as best we can, fighting wildland 
fires is only one aspect of the work we must do to protect communities and restore 
ecosystems. 


THE FIRE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 

The outlook is for a severe fire season this year. As you know, we are already 
experiencing a number of wildland fires across the nation. Since 1999, La Nina, a 
phenomenon characterized hy the abnormally cold temperatures in the tropical Pa- 
cific, has plagued much of the country with drier than usual weather. The resulting 
drought condition in the Southwest, Rockies and East Coast has set the stage for 
a potentially active fire season in those areas. Since October, areas receiving below 
normal amounts include Southern California, the Southern Great Basin, Southwest, 
Rocky Mountains and the Eastern Seaboard. The Northeast experienced the second 
driest September-to-Fehruary period in the last 107 years. 

Analyzing fuel and weather conditions across the country, the areas of greatest 
fire potential today include the Southwest, Colorado, Southern California, and the 
Southern Great Basin. Also, fire potential is high in Northern Florida, Northwest 
Minnesota and the Southeast Alaskan Panhandle. 

The weather outlook for later this summer and fall calls for generally warmer 
than normal temperatures in the West and Southeast. Rainfall is predicted to he 
near normal, except for above normal early rains in the Pacific Northwest along 
with late summer/early fall dryness throughout the West. As a result, fire potential 
in the Rockies and Eastern Seaboard states is expected to increase this summer and 
fall. For the overall 2002 fire season, the greatest potential for fires is in Southern 
California, the Southwest, Great Basin, Rockies and the Eastern Seaboard from 
Florida to Maine. 


WILDLAND FIRE PREPAREDNESS 

Each year the five land-managing agencies of the Departments prepare to pre- 
vent, detect, and take prompt, effective initial attack suppression action on wildland 
fires. In order to do this, we need trained and equipped firefighters and firefighting 
equipment. We maintain qualified firefighters through training and apprenticeship 
programs, and we have aggressive recruitment and retention programs. We main- 
tain a number of facilities for firefighter housing and equipment storage. 

Firefighter safety is our highest priority. Firefighting is a high risk, high con- 
sequence activity, and the Forest Service and Interior have always had strong fire- 
fighter safety and training programs. This year, however, following the ThirtyMile 
Fire tragedy in July 2001, where four firefighters lost their lives, we have redoubled 
our efforts. As the Committee requested, the Forest Service has provided regular 
briefings on our efforts to improve firefighter safety and training. The ThirtyMile 
tragedy prompted an examination of the programs to identify areas needing im- 
provement. The areas identified include managing firefighter fatigue, reinforcing 
use of the 10 Standard Fire Orders and the 18 Watch Out situations, and develop- 
ing training to avoid entrapment by fire. All of these improvements in training and 
safety are in place for this fire season. We are committed to doing everything we 
can to improve firefighter safety. 

We also purchase and maintain firefighter personal protection gear and engines, 
other vehicles, and contract for helicopters and airtankers. Preparedness also in- 
cludes assisting other Federal agencies, Tribes and States with fire training pro- 
grams, planning assistance, shared equipment use contracts, and support for inter- 
agency fire coordination centers. 

In 2001, we made a great start toward increasing our preparedness resources, 
thanks to the National Fire Plan funding. The Forest Service and the Department 
of the Interior treated 2.25 million acres to reduce fuel loads and protect priority 
communities at risk. We will continue this success in FY 2002 and collectively plan 
to treat 2.4 million acres. Together, we hired an additional 5,474 fire employees, for 
a total Federal wildland fire workforce of 17,633. We purchased 406 additional en- 
gines, 56 additional dozers, contracted for 31 additional helicopters, and purchased 
or contracted for many other pieces of equipment and aircraft. Prior to the National 
Fire Plan, Interior sponsored 14 interagency hotshot crews (IHC) and the Forest 
Service sponsored 52. With the increase in readiness capability made possible by the 
National Fire Plan, DOI added eight additional crews. The Forest Service added 13 
crews. 

In addition to our Federal firefighting crews, we call upon many other firefighting 
forces for assistance. Our working relationship with our State and local partners has 
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never been stronger. Often, State and local firefighters are the first to respond to 
fire incidents. In severe fire seasons, State, Tribal, military. National Guard, Cana- 
dian, Australian, New Zealand and local firefighters are instrumental in fighting 
wildland fire. We rely heavily on these crews for support, especially the rural and 
volunteer fire department crews, which are the first line of initial attack in up to 
90% of all wildland fires. With National Fire Plan funds, we were able to improve 
rural and volunteer fire departments’ (RFDs) initial attack abilities with personal 
protective gear, equipment, and training. In many instances last year, these RFDs 
purchased equipment with our grant money, and immediately responded to wildland 
fires on Federal land, utilizing the new equipment or protective gear. The DOI as- 
sisted 1,445 RFDs last year by providing almost 10 million dollars in grants. 

The Forest Service provided over $138,000,000 to states, volunteer fire depart- 
ments, and local communities to assist firefighting activities in 2001. With these 
grants our State and local government partners purchased fire equipment for local 
fire departments, developed hazard mitigation plans, treated 76,236 acres of hazard- 
ous fuels on private lands, accomplished community fire planning, developed market 
utilization of small diameter material removed through thinning activities, and con- 
ducted fire prevention and fire education training. 

Another important point to note is that the five land managing agencies have up- 
dated the majority of their fire management plans (FMPs) to be consistent with Fed- 
eral wildland fire policy, with a goal to have all plans updated in 2004, if not sooner. 
The Department of the Interior has completed FMPs covering 92% of its land. The 
FMPs are important because they provide the guidance for fire management offi- 
cers, line management officers and incident commanders to plan for future fire man- 
agement decisions, and to make quick decisions when a fire incident occurs, as to 
the appropriate techniques and tactics for effective wildland fire suppression. Last 
year, 3.6 million acres of land nationwide burned, compared to 8.4 million acres in 
2000. Fewer acres burned last year, even with heavy fuel loads and severe drought 
in many parts of the country. Although we cannot take all the credit — weather was 
a significant factor — with the help derived from additional resources and personnel, 
we were able to keep more than 95% of the fires under 100 acres. 

2002 FIRE SEASON READINESS 

With the forecast for a severe wildland fire season, each agency began early and 
continues to bring national fire readiness capacity to its highest level. To date, DOI 
has 4,845 firefighters and fire support personnel. The Department of Agriculture 
has approximately 9,000 firefighters as we are still identif 3 dng these resources. Our 
combined goal is to have in place a Federal wildland fire workforce of over 17,800 
personnel and 1790 engines by mid June. This is an increase of 6,326 personnel and 
377 engines from FY 2000. When we realized the severity of the wildland fire out- 
look, we began to hire seasonal firefighters early and we are working to place fire- 
fighting crews and equipment in locations where they can be mobilized quickly and 
effectively. 

When local areas anticipate or experience above normal fire activity, the Depart- 
ments have the authority, through what is known as “severity funding”, to provide 
suppression funds to those units so that they can bring in additional staff and 
equipment to improve initial and extended attack response capabilities and increase 
prevention activities. Already this year, the Forest Service has approved over $11 
million for severity assistance; Interior has approved nearly $3.5 million in severity 
assistance. Federal wildland fire agencies have enhanced initial attack capabilities 
in Arizona and New Mexico by pre-positioning resources ranging from airtankers, 
to hand crews, to engines in strategic locations. 

Weather, fuels, and drought conditions all contribute to the number and size of 
wildfires. We will never be able to put out every fire every time, but we can reduce 
the number and the risk of wildfire over time. 

REDUCING FUEL LOADS 

Fighting wildland fire is only one part of addressing the long-term buildup of haz- 
ardous fuels in our forests and grasslands. Reducing the risks and consequences of 
severe wildland fires is a high priority for the Administration and Congress. Biparti- 
san Congressional support has provided the Forest Service and Interior with the 
necessary funding to increase the amount of acreage treated to reduce risks to com- 
munities and ecosystems. The importance of reducing fuel loads has been recognized 
for some time as an important issue. For example, studies performed in 1994 and 
1996 recognized the issue. In 1996, a joint Forest Service and Department of the 
Interior wildland firefighter safety awareness study found that nearly 83% of all 
wildland firefighters identified fuels reduction as the single, most important factor 
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for improving their margin of safety on wildland fires. As we stated earlier, the For- 
est Service and the Department of the Interior treated 2.25 million acres to reduce 
fuel loads and protect priority communities at risk. For the Department of the Inte- 
rior, this is more than doubling prior accomplishments. We will continue this suc- 
cess in FY 2002 and collectively plan to treat 2.4 million acres. Continued bipartisan 
Congressional support for working with communities and interest groups are vital 
to firefighter and public safety, reduction of risks to communities, and to the imple- 
mentation of ecosystem health goals of the National Fire Plan. 

This year, the Departments are beginning the development of a common inter- 
agency fire budget planning process that will better refine wildland fire manage- 
ment readiness resources. The process will provide all agencies with a uniform, per- 
formance-based system for identifying the preparedness resources necessary to de- 
liver a cost effective fire management program. This system will be deployed by the 
2004 fire season and will influence readiness decisions for the 2005 fire season. 
Some interim components may be online even earlier. 

SUMMARY 

As stated earlier, the outlook is for a potentially severe fire season this year. The 
five federal land-managing agencies and our partners at the State and local level 
are doing all that we can to be prepared for the upcoming fire season. We will con- 
tinue to do everything we can to ensure the safety of firefighters, communities, and 
resources. We appreciate continued bipartisan support from the Congress. We will 
continue to cooperate and communicate among Federal agencies. States, local gov- 
ernments, Tribes and interested groups and citizens to ensure the long-term safety 
and health of communities and resources in our care. 

This concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. We would be happy to answer any 
questions you and the members of the committee may have. 

The Chairman. That is fine. Do not let that light cut you short. 
If you have anything more to tell us in your opening statement, 
please do so. 

Mr. Hartzell, go ahead. 

Mr. Hartzell. Thank you, Joel. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Tim Hartzell, Wildland Fire Coordinator for 
the Department of the Interior. Members of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, as the signals began to come in that this was going to 
be a severe fire season, the two Departments began to actively ini- 
tiate recruitment to bring fire readiness capacity up to its highest 
level. 

To date, the Department of the Interior has hired more than 
4,800 firefighters. The Forest Service has hired nearly 9,000 fire- 
fighters, and we are still actively adding to those rolls. Our com- 
bined goal is to have nearly 18,000 firefighters available by mid- 
June. This is an increase of over 6,300 personnel and nearly 400 
engines from fiscal year 2000. 

Let me explain the significance of that just from the Department 
of the Interior’s perspective. We have hired 4,845 firefighters to 
date. The total number of firefighters we had during the fiscal year 
2000 fire season was only in the vicinity of 4700. We have signifi- 
cantly been able to add to our readiness capacity with the moneys 
that we have through the National Fire Plan. 

Now, this spring our focus has been on coordinating to ensure 
that crews and equipment are in place where needed. In situations 
such as we are experiencing in the Southwest, when local agencies 
anticipate or experience above-normal fire activity, both Depart- 
ments have the authority to use something called severity funding 
to provide suppression funds to those units so they can bring on ad- 
ditional staff or equipment to improve their initial attack and ex- 
tended attack capability. 
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To date the Forest Service has provided nearly $11 million to 
States and regions for severity assistance and the Department of 
the Interior has provided approximately $3.5 million. What this 
has meant in Arizona and New Mexico is that we have heen ahle 
to preposition resources such as air tankers or hand crews and en- 
gines in strategic locations to he as prepared as we can for a rather 
severe situation. 

No question, weather, fuels, and prolonged drought all contribute 
to the number and size of wildfires. We are never going to be in 
a position where we can extinguish all fires every time, but without 
a doubt we can reduce the number and risk of wildfires over time 
through a coordinated program. 

I would like to close by talking briefly about hazardous fuel 
loads. Mr. Chairman, your comments were very insightful and 
right on target. Firefighting is only part of the equation for ad- 
dressing the long-term buildup of hazardous fuels in our forests 
and grasslands. In fact, because of our effectiveness in suppressing 
fires over many decades and our inability to actively manage for- 
ests and rangelands, we have added to the problem of fuels build- 
ups and the hazards in our wildlands. 

Reducing the risks of the consequences of these severe fires is 
without question a high priority for the administration and Con- 
gress. We appreciate the bipartisan support you have provided both 
the Forest Service and the Interior Department with necessary 
funding so that we can increase the amount and acreage treated 
to reduce risks to both communities and the environment. 

The importance of reducing fuel loads has been recognized by sci- 
entists for many years. But to hear it from the folks in the line of 
fire is most telling. In 1996 the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior commissioned a study on wildland fire- 
fighter safety. The number one factor that our frontline fire- 
fighters — in fact 83 percent of our frontline firefighters — concluded 
that the primary factor that was most important for improving 
their margin of safety was to increase the management and reduc- 
tion of hazardous fuels. 

As I think Joel had stated earlier, last fiscal year, 2001, the two 
Departments treated nearly 2.25 million acres to reduce fuels and 
to protect priority communities at risk. Our goal is to continue this 
success in fiscal year 2002 and we collectively plan to treat nearly 
2.4 million acres. 

In summary, I would like to say that the outlook for the fire sea- 
son I think is fairly well known. Joel Holtrop has pointed it out 
quite vividly. The Federal fire management agencies and our State 
and local partners are going to do everything we can to be prepared 
for the upcoming fire season. We are going to do everything we can 
to assure the safety of our firefighters and communities’ resources. 

We appreciate the continued bipartisan support from Congress. 
We will continue to cooperate and communicate among the Federal 
agencies, our State partners, our local governments, our tribes, our 
interested citizens and stakeholders to ensure the long-term stabil- 
ity and safety of our resources and communities. 

This concludes our prepared remarks, Mr. Chairman. We would 
be happy to answer any questions. 
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The Chairman. Well, thank you both very much. Let me start 
with a few questions. 

One concern that we have is that the information that our com- 
mittee staff has been given indicates that the agency is borrowing 
funds from its hazardous fuels reduction account to pay for emer- 
gency firefighting. However, after Congress reimburses you for the 
emergency costs it appears that those funds are not going back into 
the hazardous fuels reduction account. 

For example, in fiscal year 2001 the agency borrowed $37 million 
from the hazardous fuels reduction to pay for emergency firefight- 
ing and after Congress reimbursed the agencies for the emergency 
expenses there were $11 million deposited back in that hazardous 
fuels reduction account. The remaining $26 million was put in the 
fire preparedness account. 

Obviously, this causes a concern long-term as to whether we are 
putting the funds where they need to be and whether we are bor- 
rowing against the future here. If either of you have a response on 
what is going on and what needs to be done, I would be anxious 
to hear it. 

Mr. Holtrop. The hazardous fuels program last year did close 
the year with approximately $36 million remaining for projects 
that were not funded in fiscal year 2001. But when that is con- 
trasted with the fire suppression activities and the costs of the fire 
suppression activities in 2001, there was not enough funding avail- 
able for fire suppression and we needed to make up that funding 
for fire suppression both out of some of the remaining money in the 
fuel hazard reduction as well as in fire preparedness. 

It does indeed bring up concerns in the long term. It is an unfor- 
tunate situation that we wish we did not have to be in, but again 
we needed to cover our fire suppression costs. 

The Chairman. So can we anticipate that the administration will 
be asking for additional funds for the account that we have already 
reimbursed you for in order to compensate for what was used for 
other purposes? Or how do we get out of this long-term trend here 
of sort of robbing Peter to pay Paul? 

Mr. Holtrop. Well, once again, in this fiscal year, with the se- 
vere fire season, as we have already documented in our discussions 
this morning, projections are that we may again not have sufficient 
funding in fire suppression to cover all of our suppression costs. If 
that is indeed the case, we will need to look for other ways to cover 
those suppression costs over time. 

We have a process in place in which we are going to look at — 
first of all, we are going to track our suppression costs closely and 
we are going to have projected suppression costs and we are going 
to know on a regular basis what is the status of the suppression 
cost funding for the year. 

Secondly, we are going to identify, if we do need to borrow funds, 
what are some of the program areas that we can borrow funds and 
that do not have a direct impact on resource programs. What are 
the things that we can do that has the most opportunity for us to 
accomplish our suppression costs with the least impact on organi- 
zation and programs? 

Third, we are identifying those types of funds that have perhaps 
large out year expenditures or contract expenditures, things that 
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we can borrow funds from that will not have a direct effect on this 
year’s resource management activities. At the conclusion, if indeed 
we do need to borrow some of those funds, we would seek through 
the administration to seek Congress for reimbursement of those 
funds, because those are important programs that we do indeed 
want to reimburse. 

The Chairman. Let me ask about burned area restoration and 
rehabilitation. This is an issue. University of Arizona Professor of 
Fire Ecology Tom Swetnam states that “Human communities are 
as much or more at risk from post-fire damage as from the fire 
itself” I guess a recent Department of Agriculture Inspector Gen- 
eral report found that the Forest Service used national fire plan re- 
habilitation and restoration program funds on unrelated projects, 
that the agency is not monitoring the use of the burned area res- 
toration and rehabilitation funds. 

Let me just read another sentence from that IG report. It says 
that “Since appropriated funds are significantly less than identified 
needs, any misuse of these funds will only further reduce the For- 
est Service’s ability to restore and rehabilitate burned areas.” 

In fiscal year 2001, the first year of the national fire plan, the 
Forest Service got $141.6 million for the program. This year the 
Forest Service requested $4 million rather than $141 million. What 
is there about this part of the national fire plan that is not sup- 
ported by the administration? Obviously, we have got a disconnect 
between what we have in the national fire plan and what you folks 
are requesting money to implement. Could you explain what is 
going on here? 

Mr. Holtrop. First of all, let me agree with your statement that 
the rehabilitation and restoration of burned lands is very important 
and we do need to make sure that we focus appropriate attention 
on that because there could be catastrophes that follow catas- 
trophes when there is a fire if we do not take appropriate steps to 
rehabilitate those areas. 

Of course, some of the funding in the 2001 national fire plan was 
in direct response to the 2000 fire year and the extraordinary fire 
year that we had in 2000, with some extraordinary steps that need- 
ed to be taken in response to that. As we put together budgets that 
look at what our overall needs are in the national fire plan, some 
of the types of things that we need to balance and weigh in the var- 
ious aspects of all of the important components of the national fire 
plan, and those need to be weighed recognizing what has happened 
and then projections for what is happening in the coming year as 
well. 

The Chairman. So do I understand that, relative to the other pri- 
orities you had to request funding for, this was lower down? Is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Holtrop. Certainly compared to the 2000 fire season and 
the types of restoration work that we needed to do in the aftermath 
of the 2000 season, that was the determination we needed to make, 
yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I have used my time. I will defer to Senator Mur- 
kowski if he has questions at this point or an opening statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry, hut I had a 9 o’clock engagement with some folks that 
feel very strongly about CAFE standards, which is far removed 
from fire concerns today. 

But I recall a hearing that we held out in Montana a couple of 
years ago with Senator Burns. It involved the inability of the deci- 
sion making to take place on the scene. For example, there was one 
particular case where a tractor, a cat, was poised to cross a creek 
and there was a concern about the effect that it would have in cre- 
ating turbidity of the water and as a consequence that individual 
who was on the scene as the command of the fire did not have the 
authority to move that cat across the creek, so as a consequence 
the fire moved on and did devastating damage. 

Another occasion was an individual who refused to provide access 
across his private land and as a consequence the fire moved into 
an area where, had they been able to move into the private land 
area, why, the individual might have been able to stop that from 
the spread. 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is in the interest of combatting these 
wildfires you have to make decisions on the spot and there should 
be, I think, an authority given to take appropriate action in some 
cases, whatever is necessary. Until we reach a point where we feel 
comfortable that indeed the decision making process has to be 
based on the facts on the scene — and I am sure that we can cite 
other areas, and we might even go back to the Los Alamos issue, 
as far as decision making. 

I am not sure just how we are going to resolve this, but if it is 
going to take legislation to give them the authority I am supporting 
legislation to give them that authority. We have got some maps 
over here that identify the potential exposure associated with the 
drought and we have got charts that are prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the amount of land that normally has high- 
er stream flows. 

But to a large degree, at least in some cases, it is a lack of deci- 
sion making by the landowners as to what to do to reduce the haz- 
ard. In my State we have the spruce bark beetle and you have got 
about three levels of management. You have got the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Forest Service; you have got to a limited degree the 
State; in my case you have partial ownership by the Native re- 
gional corporations; and then the individuals. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government through the Forest Serv- 
ice seems to be motivated by a consensus. They will hold a public 
town hall meeting to try and generate a consensus about what to 
do with the spruce bark beetle and the infestation and the realiza- 
tion that you are creating areas where wildfires can be determined, 
as opposed to making the decision on what is best for the forest 
health. Do you follow me? 

As a consequence, they do not get a decision and nothing hap- 
pens. The State to a lesser degree kind of follows the Federal proce- 
dure, and then we have the private landowners, maybe it is the 
Native corporations, that are trying to manage their land appro- 
priately. Then the best manager, of course, are the private individ- 
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uals, who recognize that the best thing they can probably do is go 
in and clear cut the area while there is still enough value in the 
timber to move it out and make chips out of it. 

Until we address decisions made on best forest management 
practices — and maybe I am speaking to the choir here, but we have 
to have a basic premise of how we are going to manage this prob- 
lem, and as a consequence to suggest you are going to get a consen- 
sus on decisions when some people say you leave things alone and 
others say you take them out — if anyone here, and you have heard 
it time and time again, has an illness, you go to the best physician 
you can find and you abide by it. I think that is what we have got 
to do in the forest. 

I would ask the balance of my statement be entered in the 
record, and I want to compliment the staffs on the chart. But I did 
want to bring up my frustration as former chairman of this com- 
mittee and one who has taken part in these discussions time and 
time again. If we do not have our Federal agencies coordinated to 
make decisions based on a criteria that is in the best interest of 
the renewability of the resource we are just holding hearings and 
wasting our time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Murkowski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Frank H. Murkowski, U.S. Senator From Alaska 

This hearing is intended to find out how prepared our federal fire fighting agen- 
cies are for what looks like another challenging year. As of yesterday almost 471,000 
acres of federal land have been burned in this very young fire season. As a compari- 
son 481,000 acres had been consumed by this same date last year and 750,000 acres 
in FY 2000, that horrific year when Los Alamos burned. To date we have already 
lost more than 50 homes and structures in the first two months of this season. 

While we need to know if our federal fire fighting agencies are prepared for this 
season, we must all understand that the conditions in the West, both in terms of 
drought and the ridiculous fuel loads that we in Congress have allowed to build up 
on those lands over the years, will result in conditions that make the situation im- 
possible for our fire fighters. 

I know Senator Cantwell is here today to decry the senseless deaths of four fire 
fighters in her State last year. And she is right: they were senseless. But we also 
have to look ourselves in the mirror and ask what we’ve done to reduce fuel loads 
on our federal lands. I hope she will remember the testimony we received last fall 
from Mr. Phil Schaenman of the Tridata Corporation. He testified that most of the 
fire fighters his organization interviewed in Tridata’s Wildland Firefighters Safety 
Awareness Study believe that more harvesting and removal of dense fuels would 
make their jobs safer. 

Let’s look at the conditions as they now exist. The first map is the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration’s drought prediction map through 
this coming July. Look at the areas of red (high drought) — not an encouraging pic- 
ture. 

The second chart is a more detailed look at stream flows for April of this year 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture’s Natural Resources Conservation Serv- 
ice. The amount of land that has only 50% to 70% of normal stream flow and less 
than 50% of normal stream flow (in red). This map is an indication of the fuel mois- 
ture we can expect this summer. It is very clear that we are collectively in deep 
trouble. 

In my own state of Alaska, the collective effects of the recent spruce bark beetle 
pandemic are still with us. The Kenai Peninsula has been the hardest hit, but the 
problem extends up into the Anchorage bowl and the upper Copper River area, near 
Glennallen. While the state and private landowners bave made significant efforts 
to address fuel loading on their lands. Federal land managers have done little to 
correct the problem. Worse, by limiting their response to setting “controlled burns,” 
they have courted disaster — the glaring example being the Kenai Lake fire set by 
the Forest Service last year that burned out of control, threatening homes and com- 
munities. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me remind you that more than 40% of the trees on 
your National Forests are less than 13 inches in diameter and will need to be 
thinned to improve the fire situation on those lands. When we pass laws that dis- 
courage the use of Stewardship Contracting, or biomass energy grants we (Congress) 
have to take a hard look at ourselves and consider whether we are contributing to 
the fire threat. When we ignore the underl 3 dng problem of sick and overstocked for- 
ests because people in the radical environmental movement tell us that no manage- 
ment is better for the environment — it is Congress that is failing our forests, our 
rural communities, and the American public. 

I fully expect we will be back here in the fall holding a hearing about yet another 
fire tragedy, the loss of more fire fighters and/or another town or two and I expect 
some of us will want to ignore the fact that this Congress has continually failed to 
address the underlying problem. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Wyden. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I am troubled by your comments, because it just 
seems to me that this is still pretty much business as usual. I want 
to be specific about what I am talking about here. If you look at 
the cycle in this area, what you have seen historically is that gov- 
ernment dawdles on fuels reduction and restoration, then we have 
a big fire and we have to go send all these very patriotic fire- 
fighters out to play catch-up ball. 

As far as I can tell, we have given you several billion dollars to 
break this cycle, to come up with a different approach, to put more 
focus on prevention, to put more focus on fuels reduction and res- 
toration, and it just seems to me to be pretty much business as 
usual. 

Let me run through the Oregon numbers on this. In Oregon last 
year the Forest Service spent about $86 million on wildfire sup- 
pression, but only $17.5 million for hazardous fuels reduction. It 
seems to me that this is a classic case of the skewed priorities we 
are seeing in this area and this is what the Congress wanted to re- 
verse on a bipartisan basis with respect to the fire plan. 

So maybe you can share another view on this, but it just seems 
to me that in Oregon, for example — and this is going on all over 
the country — if you reverse those numbers we would be in a much 
stronger position to deal with this very serious problem for the 
rural West and specifically have less of a need to send these coura- 
geous firefighters out there to deal with yet another conflagration. 

Gentlemen, what is your reaction to this? 

Mr. Hartzell. Senator, I think our progress last year indicates 
a significant shift in our thinking. We on the Interior side nearly 
doubled our production in the hazardous fuels program. We used 
the $10 million that the Congress provided to us in the Rural Fire 
Assistance program to target rural fire departments, over 1400 of 
them, so that they could improve their capacity for preparedness 
and educate their publics about prevention. 

We put a significant amount of our funding into the Firewise and 
the community education program so that we could increase the ca- 
pacity of local communities to break the fire cycle and take correc- 
tive action to reduce fuels and public hazards. I think our record 
shows that in fiscal year 2002 we are again committed to increas- 
ing the level of hazardous fuels treatment. 

I think the way we have gone about the program is worthy of 
mention. We have a requirement that in each of our States that the 
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fuels hazard reduction program not be conducted in a vacuum, but 
that we need to try to work in a seamless fashion among all the 
Federal agencies across all lands, with our State foresters and with 
other partners, and that fuel treatments are developed at the State 
and local level consistent with national priorities, and that there be 
a great deal of collaboration as to finding what the highest prior- 
ities are for fuels treatment. 

Senator Wyden. Why do we not hear from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Holtrop. Senator, I would like to ask Jerry Williams, our 
Director for Fire and Aviation Management, to help address this 
question. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

I agree with you, this issue is really about breaking the cycle. I 
would come back, though, to the condition of the forest. The accu- 
mulated fuels that we are seeing out there have severely dimin- 
ished our decision space. The onset of drought, for instance, in New 
Mexico this year virtually precluded many treatment options that 
would use or rely on prescribed fire. As a matter of fact, it was only 
a few days ago that the Southwest in New Mexico suspended pre- 
scribed burning, given the severity of the situation. 

What I am telling you is that they are pushing the risk to the 
limit in an effort to reduce fuels. I would like to put this in context 
a little bit. In New Mexico many of the dry forest types that we 
are fighting fire on right now, at the turn of the century those were 
dominated by only about 50 trees per acre. That same site today 
will often carry approaching 1,500 trees per acre. The biomass 
alone is a significant fuels problem. 

But another dimension of this problem is the transpiration that 
is going on. As those trees move water out of the soil, they are al- 
most inducing drought. Mechanical thinning, stewardship contract- 
ing, electric cogen, anything that we can do to accelerate the rate 
of fuels treatment is clearly what we need. 

Many people will say that we need to continue to rely on pre- 
scribed burning. In my view we are at the very limits of risk with 
most prescribed burning in most dry forest types across the coun- 
try, and particularly in the West. 

Senator Wyden. Again, you are making the case for a change in 
priorities, but I want you both to know that in my State the num- 
bers do not back up what you are saying. I cited the numbers for 
the Forest Service. The Department of the Interior, the numbers 
are even worse. We basically have $8.5 million spent on fuels re- 
duction, $36 million spent on fire suppression. 

You all are talking one game and you are doing something else. 
I think that is unfortunate. We are not going to be able to break 
this cycle with this skewed set of priorities you have got. I think 
what you have said sounds very good, but you are not backing it 
up with the specific numbers. The specific numbers make the case 
that the Federal policy after a bipartisan fire plan where Senator 
Bingaman and Senator Domenici and others did a lot of good work, 
the numbers show that it has still been business as usual. 

My time has expired. Hopefully we will get another round, but 
I thank you for this important hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Thomas. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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What are the criteria and priorities for fuel reduction? What do 
you use for a criteria as to where you can best spend your money? 

Mr. Holtrop. Well, Senator, there are a lot of criteria that we 
use to determine where we should best spend our hazardous fuels 
reduction money. Obviously, one of those criteria that we are going 
to use is where there are communities at risk and that is one of 
the places that we are going to focus our attention on. 

There are also criteria that have to do with other resource values 
that might be at risk, such as watersheds that provide domestic 
water supplies and those types of things, are also going to be areas 
that we are going to focus our attention on. We are going to also 
make sure that, as Tim Hartzell described, we are going to make 
sure that as we determine where those areas are that we are going 
to do so in as seamless a fashion as possible with other Federal 
partners, with our State partners, and our local government part- 
ners as we identify where it is that we need to be focused. 

Senator Thomas. Do the various forest units have a list of prior- 
ities? 

Mr. Holtrop. Yes, we do. 

Senator Thomas. You could produce the priorities on the Medi- 
cine Bow in Wyoming? 

Mr. Williams. I believe we could. Most of the geographic areas 
across the country have developed out year plans where they are 
directing fuels treatment work. This is — I am afraid that many 
times fuels dollars are directed where there is also a willing com- 
munity. We have several cases across the country, especially where 
mechanical thinning is involved, where communities, even in the 
face of very recent devastating wildfires 

Senator Thomas. Like Teton County, Wyoming? 

Mr. Williams [continuing]. They do not want it, they do not 
want hazardous fuels reduction activities occurring if it involves 
mechanical thinning treatments. 

Senator Thomas. Do they want to fight the fire when there is 
one? 

Mr. Williams. Pardon? 

Senator Thomas. Do they want to fight the fire, though, when 
there is one? 

Mr. Williams. I do not think they want that, either. Senator. 

Senator Thomas. Oh, come on. We had one there, they were 
going to burn the houses down if it goes more. They have to fight 
the fire, you know that. Yet there is resistance to doing thinning. 

Mr. Williams. Exactly. 

Senator Thomas. I think that you are going to have to make a 
decision on that. 

There are 17,000 firefighters. Is that full-time employment? 

Mr. Williams. That includes full-time and temporary employees. 

Senator Thomas. How many are full-time? What does a fire- 
fighter do year-round? 

Mr. Williams. In many parts of the country, they are mobilized 
across the country. We have people that are in the northern States 
right now in New Mexico fighting fire. The fire season the last few 
years has been virtually year round. Someplace in the country, 
something is on fire. 
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Senator Thomas. Yes, but that really is not, not much. There is 
a season, a fire season, pretty much, is there not? 

Mr. Holtrop. Those numbers also include others, fire manage- 
ment personnel that are also responsible for planning, both plan- 
ning for our preparedness and planning our fire management plans 
on the individual units. 

Senator Thomas. It is a tough thing to be economically feasible 
to have firefighters on all the time, is it not? You have to have 
them, but it is a pretty tough deal. 

Mr. Holtrop. That is why many of the firefighters are not per- 
manent, year-round employees. 

Senator Thomas. I see. What about the opportunity for private 
foresters, forest people, to cut the timber in a private situation and 
make some money maybe, and then it will not cost you anything? 
There is resistance often to letting those private people come on the 
land. 

Mr. Holtrop. Are you referring to — well, whether you are refer- 
ring to those that are coming on the public lands or on the private 
lands, we do recognize that an important part of getting on top of 
this issue, as Jerry Williams stated a few minutes ago, that when 
you look at the magnitude of the biomass, the hazardous fuels 
buildup that we have, we need to use whatever rules we can at our 
disposal in order to accomplish the work that needs to be done. 

Senator Thomas. I understand that, but it is my impression from 
what I have heard that you are reluctant to let private timber har- 
vesters go on and do it. If you had the way to control your con- 
tracts, it would seem to me that would be the most economical way 
for you to 

Mr. Holtrop. In many cases it is the most economical way for 
us to accomplish some of this work. We also find that some of the 
hazardous fuels reduction work that we need to do over time also 
includes that we need to focus on some of the size of material that 
is not as economically desirable in some of those areas. 

Senator Thomas. I understand. I suggest to you that where there 
is an opportunity and where it is economically feasible that you do 
some contracting in the private sector, which not only is less expen- 
sive, but also can be done in more magnitude at the same time. I 
hear a lot of resistance to that from the Forest Service. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murkowski [presiding]. Whoever is next is next. 

Senator Domenici. I will try to be quick. Senator. 

First, do you have now a policy with reference to post-burn ac- 
tivities? We are still beset by people complaining as they drive by 
a forest that was burned 18 months ago with the dried trees stand- 
ing. The fire has burned out the underbrush. We even have viewed 
that in some areas of New Mexico where there was a lumber mill 
not too far away that is about to close up shop and it looks like 
these trees could be used, and month after month after month — 
now some of them are up to 24 months and pretty soon they will 
not be good for anything. 

Is there a policy or are we being ordered around by courts and 
lawsuits with reference to it? Could you tell us briefly, please? 

Mr. Holtrop. Again, our intentions following a fire are to do 
whatever rehab and restoration is desirable and appropriate for us 
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to do in those cases. There are times in which the salvage of the 
dead material is an economically viable way to go about doing some 
of the restoration, as well as providing opportunities in the local 
communities. All of those types of activities require us to go 
through the various processes that we need to in terms of environ- 
mental analysis and working with the community. 

Senator Domenici. Yes, I understand. But let me ask you, what 
you are saying is that you do not have one set pattern for each 
burn in terms of what you will do. But is there a policy on either 
of our Departments against cutting the trees and using them? Ei- 
ther of you? Tim? 

Mr. Hartzell. No, there is no policy against cutting trees. The 
Department of the Interior policy is to first immediately stabilize 
the site so that we do not destroy watersheds, we do not put silt 
in a stream that is a municipal watershed, and we prevent erosion 
to keep the soil off of roads. 

Our second priority after immediate stabilization then would be 
to begin to rehab the site and to initiate long-term restoration of 
that ecosystem, for a whole variety of reasons, to maybe begin re- 
forestation, to get productive range forage, to preclude the spread 
of noxious and invasive species. 

Those decisions are made at the local level. They use the NEPA 
process Mr. Holtrop was talking about, and there are no sideboards 
on the types of stabilization or rehab activities that the field offices 
cannot consider. It has to be done in an open process and utilize 
the NEPA. 

Senator Domenici. Do you as the chief executives in this area, 
do any of you have a philosophical approach that says we do not 
cut trees after a burnout just as a matter of management? Do any 
of you have that philosophy? 

Mr. Holtrop. No, sir. 

Senator Domenici. How about you, Mr. Hartzell? 

Mr. Hartzell. I have not heard that expression from any of my 
colleagues, certainly not me. 

Senator Domenici. I did not ask you that. You are the boss. 

Mr. Hartzell. No, not me. 

Senator Domenici. How about you? 

Mr. Holtrop. No, I do not. 

Senator Domenici. You do not have a philosophy that you must 
leave the trees there for the wild animals rather removing them? 

Mr. Holtrop. No, sir. 

Senator Domenici. Somebody asked a question about how do you 
select priorities. When we prepared the legislation that started on 
the Senate floor, when it went to conference and got the acceptance 
of the administration, one of the sticking points was a provision 
that required the Forest Service to go through its forests and deter- 
mine where buildings and/or improvements were vulnerable to a 
forest fire, and you had to list them all. 

I understand that has been done. If it has not been done, I won- 
der why. If it is done, do you use it? 

Mr. Williams. If you are talking about the communities at risk 
list 

Senator Domenici. That is correct. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 
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Senator Domenici. That is finished? 

Mr. Williams. It is pretty well complete, as I understand. 

Senator Domenici. Mr. Hartzell. 

Mr. Hartzell. Senator Domenici, it is complete, but it is a work 
in process. We work with the local communities and the State for- 
esters. That list is continually reviewed. Projects are judged 
against it and if a community was fortunate enough to have all the 
necessary work done around it to make it safe and mitigate the 
hazard, it would come off the list and another community would re- 
place it. 

Senator Domenici. Somebody alluded to a priority should be wa- 
tershed. We have the city of Santa Fe. Did you say anything about 
that. Senator Bingaman? 

The Chairman. Not specifically, no. 

Senator Domenici. Let us just take it for a minute. Just yester- 
day a fire started up on the way to Las Vegas, which is 9 miles 
direct from the Santa Fe forest, where I am from, which feeds the 
small lake that is at the end of an arroyo with a dam on it. That 
is a substantial portion of the city’s water supply. 

We have all concluded that if that forest burns that water supply 
will be ruined because there is no way currently to retain the after- 
math of the fire. It will all go down into the water and the water 
will change, obviously, from excellent drinking water to something 
nobody would drink or be able to. 

Is this forest something you have on a priority list? If so, are my 
figures correct that what we are doing now will take us 15 years 
to finish at the pace we are on now and the dollars we are spend- 
ing now? 

Mr. Williams. I believe that that project is on the region’s prior- 
ity list. This is an area a lot of us are familiar with. I have been 
in this watershed. One of the things that we are concerned about 
is some of the prioritization criteria with the fuels money, should 
that be directed exclusively to the interface? I am very concerned 
about many of the attributes that these communities depend on, 
watersheds being one very important example. 

Senator Domenici. Well, listen. I know this is far more com- 
plicated than I could understand, but I would just like to ask you, 
would you take a look at the current plan to rehabilitate that forest 
and tell the committee how long it is going to take to fix that wa- 
tershed so that you will not have the possibility of a fire resulting 
in the destruction of that water supply? Could you do that within 
a reasonable time so we might share it with our people? 

Mr. Holtrop. Yes. 

Senator Domenici. And include in it how much you are spending 
and whether you are going to up that to get this done quicker. I 
think my arithmetic is just straight line, if you spend what you are 
spending now it will take 15 years. But I am not sure that that 
kind of arithmetic is appropriate. Maybe you were going to do 
something different, but I think we ought to know. It is a very seri- 
ous problem and we would appreciate it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Holtrop. Senator, we will be happy to do that for you. I 
would also say, like Jerry just said, that we do recognize that as 
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one of the highest priority watersheds that we need to he paying 
attention to. 

Senator Domenici. Fine. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Cantwell. 

Senator Murkowski. May I just ask that a statement by Senator 
Craig be entered in the record. And I am going to submit questions, 
written questions to the witnesses, and I would ask them to re- 
spond as they see fit. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Craig follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Larry E. Craig, U.S. Senator From Idaho 

Chairman Bingaman, I want to thank you for holding this hearing and I want 
to thank each witness from the Administration who has come here today to help 
us assess our readiness for what looks like what could be yet one more in a series 
of disastrous fire seasons. 

Given Senator Murkowski’s opening statement, I am not going to dwell on the 
drought and fuel conditions that we face. I expect we will get plenty of understand- 
ing from the fire experts who will testify today. 

What I want to focus on is a blind spot in our perception. A blind spot that we 
in Congress have when it comes to the health and vitality of our federal forests. 
Over the last several months this blind spot has become painfully apparent. During 
both the Farm Bill debate and then again in the debate on the Energy Bill we 
adopted forestry language that failed to take advantage of opportunities to improve 
the health and condition of our federal forests. 

In the Energy Bill we had to craft last minute language to correct definitions of 
biomass in the Renewable Energy Portfolio. Fortunately, we largely corrected the 
language which would have limited to use of renewable energy portfolio programs 
on federal forests. I appreciate the work that the Chairman’s staff undertook to help 
correct these mistakes. 

In the Farm Bill conference Senate Democrats rejected our own Senate passed 
version of Stewardship language because the House negotiators wanted a com- 
promise. Thus, the much needed authorization for additional Stewardship Contract- 
ing authority and a Farm Bill biomass grant program were lost. The Senate Demo- 
crat’s hard line approach to these issues resulted in at least a dozen other important 
forestry related provisions being lost. Including: State Forest Stewardship Coordi- 
nating Committees, Adaptive Ecosystem Restoration programs, parts of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Program, an Office of Tribal Relations for the Forest Service and perhaps 
the most troubling, a program to deal with Sudden Oak Death Syndrome which 
threatens California’s magnificent Oak Forest savannas. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last five years we have burned more that 30.3 million 
acres, approximately equal to one-half of the area the Clinton Administration at- 
tempted to set-aside in its Roadless Policy to “protect ecosystem health and wildlife 
values”. So far this year we have already burned 470,000 acres and the maps we 
will see today tell us we are in for perhaps the worst fire season we have seen in 
the last 50 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t think many of my fellow Senators know this, but fully 80% 
of the citizens in our western States are very concerned or somewhat concerned 
about wildland fires. What we in Congress better learn quickly is that the two lead- 
ing concerns we are facing are the loss of wildlife habitat and the loss of homes and 
property. For those of my friends that keep saying we have to put all our efforts 
into the wildland/urban interface, I am here to tell you we are missing the point. 

With an accumulation of low water years and a looming drought, fire is a natural 
topic for all of us to think about. With the combination of drought and increased 
fuel loads, once again our public lands are an easy target for catastrophic fires. 

Fire is a natural part of any ecosystem. It stimulates growth, maintains the un- 
derstory, and creates diversity. All of these aspects are healthy characteristics of a 
thriving forest. However, when fire is suppressed and active management activities 
(thinning, prescribed burns, etc.) that mimic fire behavior are ignored, this is a pre- 
scription for disaster. The neglectful management practices of the past will continue 
to plague our public lands unless we pursue active management practices that re- 
sult in a balanced ecosystem. 
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I will work with the Bush Administration to help provide funding for the fire 
budgets of both the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management. In order to 
prevent devastating fires, the agencies need the resources and flexibility to make 
management decisions that maintain our public lands. The spiraling circle of in- 
creased fuel loads create catastrophic fires, contribute to declining watersheds, in- 
crease sedimentation and decrease water quality, and add to the demise of fisheries 
must be stopped. 

I am also happy to see this Administration worked so hard with our Western Gov- 
ernors to develop their Memorandum of Understanding and their Ten Years Strat- 
egy for dealing with the 70 million acres of western forests that are at high risk 
to catastrophic fires and insects and disease. To that end, today, Senator Feinstein 
and I have introduced a Senate Concurrent Resolution to the House of Representa- 
tive’s concurrent resolutions Number 352. When local, State, and Federal Agencies 
work to develop joint plans to deal with problems, I believe we in Congress should 
recognize those efforts and do everything we can to assist. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, we cannot save all of the wonderful forest attributes 
by building defensible space around our communities and towns. We in Congress 
need to rethink our strategy and start treating the entire ecosystem, not just those 
parts we think the environmental hardliners are willing to allow us to work in. 
When it comes to federal forests, our experience in the Farm Bill and the Energy 
Bill are but a sign our tunnel vision on these problems. We are failing the American 
Public, our forests, and our communities. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARIA CANTWELL, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM WASHINGTON 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I get to 
the specific focus of this morning’s hearing, I want to thank you for 
mentioning the Washington Post article this morning. The paper, 
the headline paper, shows that “Enron Manipulated California Cri- 
sis.” Mr. Chairman, I can guarantee you the State of Washington 
suffered from that same crisis and possible manipulation of prices. 
We have asked for a FERC investigation of that. 

This has caused great damage in the Northwest, where we have 
seen everywhere from 85 percent increases in electric rates and 
contracts that were signed with Enron for 8 and 9 years. So the 
Northwest is definitely suffering from this potential manipulation. 

I applaud you for suggesting this morning that this committee 
may hold further hearings on this. I think this is a critically impor- 
tant issue for my State, and I thank you for mentioning it, and for 
the further oversight of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing I believe is very important in dis- 
cussing the preparedness of the Forest Service and Department of 
Interior for the 2002 fire season. But I think it is important that 
we take a step back because last year was a particularly devastat- 
ing season for us in Washington State. On July 10, near a town 
called Winthrop, in the midst of the worst drought on record in our 
State, the Thirty Mile fire burned out of control and four young 
firefighters were killed. 

Sadly, these young men and women did not have to die. In the 
words of the Forest Service in its own report, “The tragedy could 
have been prevented.” We know that the firefighting business is 
dangerous, but despite its inherent dangers we seem to think that 
the Thirty Mile fire is something that can be responded to in push- 
ing memos and papers around. 

It is very important, I believe, in the reports that were issued 
that, first, we have accountability of the firefighters on the line all 
the way up to the chief; second, that training of the firefighters 
puts safety first; and third, that we have an independent and con- 
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sistent review of the incidents in which those safety rules have 
heen broken and whether or not they have resulted in these fatali- 
ties and what we are going to do to fix them. 

These are the conclusions that were reinforced in an OSHA in- 
vestigation released in February that found the Forest Service had 
committed two serious and three willful violations of employee 
safety during the Thirty Mile fire, even stronger citations than 
those handed down after the Storm King fire in 1994, in which 14 
Federal firefighters died. 

To me, this indicates that we have taken a step backwards since 
Storm King and obviously what we have done since the Thirty Mile 
fire to implement or change the culture of the Forest Service as it 
relates to these very important issues. So first I guess my question 
is, this committee and the Senate took action in putting language 
into the Agriculture bill that said that the Forest Service investiga- 
tions of these fires should be done by an independent investigator 
under the U.S. Department of Agriculture. That passed out, with 
the favor of this committee, passed out of the Senate, and was 
killed in conference. 

So first and foremost I want to know, does the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice support that language of an independent investigation in the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Holtrop. The Department did not object to the review by 
the Inspector Generals in the farm bill. 

Senator Cantwell. So you will be supportive of legislation that 
I introduce separately? 

Mr. Holtrop. Since we did not object to that in the farm bill, 
if it is similar language, obviously I cannot take a position for the 
Department on a bill that is not introduced yet, but we do not ob- 
ject to the oversight. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, we are going to get this introduced, 
and it is a great mystery to the public, to people in my State, and 
I think in other places why this language did not go through. 
Somewhere, somebody behind the scenes was objecting. I hope it 
was not the Forest Service. 

Mr. Holtrop. It was not. 

Senator Cantwell. I hope that we can bring light to this issue 
in separate legislation. I know that my colleague Congressman Doc 
Hastings is going to introduce similar language in the House and 
we are going to have a bipartisan effort to draw attention to this 
issue, because accountability starts first. 

Second, I am interested in understanding as we approach this 
fire season and preparedness, in looking at the report that you 
have given to Congress on the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions since the Thirty Mile fire, they look very similar to the Storm 
King recommendations. I have a feeling that we are pushing paper 
around at a time when people have lost their lives. 

How are you going to assure people that these are real manage- 
ment and cultural changes and not just a memo or a directive that 
was sent to individual employees within the Forest Service? 

Mr. Holtrop. Senator, I very much appreciate that question, 
and I appreciate your ongoing interest in this subject. We are also 
concerned that we do not just take steps that are just pushing 
paper around, that are saying safety is first, but without dem- 
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onstrating that safety is the most important aspect of firefighting 
from our perspective as well. Some of the types of things that we 
are doing to help ensure that it is more than just words is that we 
are making sure that our administrators at every level of the orga- 
nization are hearing this message and are being told that it is our 
expectation that our district rangers, that our forest supervisors, 
are talking to and spending time with their incident commanders, 
hoth that are assigned to their units on a regular basis or are as- 
signed to their unit during an incident, that they continue to have 
interaction with them and are asking and focusing on what are the 
safety concerns and are the safety concerns being taken care of. 

Every meeting that we have with our firefighting personnel, we 
are stressing this. I have been at several meetings myself person- 
ally in which I have talked to our lead agency administrators at 
the field level and had discussions with them about asking them 
and insisting that they take personal attention and accountability 
for making sure that that is being paid attention to. 

I know that Mr. Williams has had similar conversations with the 
incident commanders. The Chief of the Forest Service has met with 
all of our incident command team leaders, talking to them about 
the importance of this. It is our intention to have this be something 
that we are focusing on, more than just words. 

Senator Cantwell. What if the rules are broken? Is someone 
going to lose their job? People lost their lives here. Yet no one loses 
their job over the fact that these rules are not implemented, and 
they are the same recommendations after Storm King. So now I am 
supposed to go home and tell the families of Tom Cravens, 30 years 
old, Karen Fitzpatrick, 18 years old, Jessica Johnson, 19, and 
Devon Weaver, 21, I am supposed to go home and tell those fami- 
lies: Well, here is what has happened so far; a bunch of memos 
have been written and the language that would have given us di- 
rect oversight got killed in the House by we do not know who. 

So they want to know that these same recommendations — I know 
my time is up, Mr. Chairman, but this is a critically, I believe, im- 
portant issue, given the droughts that are happening in the West, 
the likelihood that it is going to be a tumultuous season, the fact 
that these safety rules and implementation I believe need to be a 
cultural change with accountability where people are going to lose 
their jobs if they are not implemented. Otherwise, other people are 
going to lose their lives. 

Mr. Holtrop. Senator, there is an administrative review that is 
nearing conclusion, that is looking at the events of the Thirty Mile 
fire. I would also like to just mention that the oversight by an In- 
spector General, whether there is legislation passed or not, that is 
something that is always an option that we can choose to use if 
there is a situation that we think that that is an appropriate thing. 

Perhaps we need to work with you and others to determine 
whether that is an incident where we might want to ask for an In- 
spector General oversight on a specific incident. 

Jerry, do you have some additional things? 

Mr. Williams. Just a couple of comments. On the issue of ac- 
countability, the Chief of the Forest Service has made clear with 
all of us that he expects accountability to occur on the fire line as 
safe practices rules are violated, before somebody gets hurt. We are 
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putting all of that in motion this year and have been working on 
that the last several months. 

Two areas that we are focusing a lot of attention on right now 
besides the meetings, besides the backup to crews directly: one has 
to do with establishing fire danger risk thresholds for every unit 
across the United States, and that is Forest Service and DOT work- 
ing together. That puts in place the mechanisms for managers to 
beef up oversight when fire danger escalates. 

The other area we are putting a lot of energy in right now, and 
we will be sharing the details with committee staff this Friday, has 
to do with firefighting safety compliance models. We are borrowing 
models from the aviation industry that will get at some of the be- 
havioral issues that we are trying to overcome here. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know my time is up, 
but hopefully we will either have another round or — I am glad to 
see you are looking at the private sector. OSHA regulates the pri- 
vate sector on safety issues. You could enter a partnership with 
OSHA to make sure that there is additional oversight. I do not 
know if you are going to agree to do that as well or whether you 
believe OSHA should have mandatory oversight, because I guaran- 
tee you then these safety implementations would be made, just as 
the private sector has had to be accountable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Kyi. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JON KYL, U.S. SENATOR FROM ARIZONA 

Senator Kyl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, gentlemen, you can see there is a fair degree of frustra- 
tion over a variety of different problems here. The problems that 
Senator Domenici and Senator Cantwell discussed were different 
from those that were discussed earlier by Senator Wyden, and I 
think the chairman also had some comments on that and I will. 

But it is getting to the point where members of the committee 
are finding it frustrating to the point that we are going to have to 
legislate separate solutions to these problems, which is not the way 
it ought to be done. It ought to come from the administration. It 
ought to be in the budget. 

If you look at that area up there, you know the drought condi- 
tions, you know the conditions in my State. We started our fire sea- 
son in March this year. We have had over 50,000 acres already 
burn on Federal land in Arizona, at least 81 fires on Federal land. 
It is the dryest winter in 104 years in Arizona. We have virtually 
no runoff. Our mountains are extraordinarily dry. The fuel loads 
are extraordinary, as, Jerry Williams, you pointed out. That 50 ver- 
sus 1,500 trees is the rule in the ponderosa forests in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

There is no plan as far as I can see to deal with this on a land- 
scape or large area treatment basis. Or if there is a plan, it does 
not have the support of the administration. I find this odd because 
last August the Secretary of the Interior and Director Bosworth 
came to Arizona — is there anybody here that does not know Dr. 
Wally Covington? 

[No response.] 
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Senator Kyl. You all know him. Is there anybody at the table 
who does not think that he has good ideas about what needs to be 
done? I mean, they are basically the underpinning of what you are 
trying to do. 

So we went out with Wally and Secretary Norton and Director 
Bosworth, and they all agreed that we needed to convert the dem- 
onstration research that he was doing near Flagstaff to large area 
treatment. The following week the President was — there were pic- 
tures taken up in, I believe, Idaho. I am not sure, but he had a 
saw. He was sawing a branch off. The point was that we need me- 
chanical thinning because the prescribed burning, as you pointed 
out, Mr. Williams, it is almost to the point of too risky to do in 
many cases. But there are still areas where it can be done, espe- 
cially after mechanical thinning. 

Now, the GAO 3 years ago put out a report, and I do not have 
the exact statistics in front of me, but I think they said we had 
something like 35 million acres to treat and we had no more than 
20 to 25 years to do it before it would all be diseased or burned 
up. I do not know what the ratio is between number of acres 
burned versus number of acres treated, but I will just bet you that 
it is on the order of ten to one burned. So we do not have that 35 
or 36 million acres to treat any more. It is down now to about 30 
or 31, because most of them have burned. 

Can you tell me, anybody, off the top of your head how many 
acres have been treated with mechanical thinning last year on our 
Federal lands, order of magnitude? 

Mr. Williams. I cannot give you a firm accurate answer, but it 
is only a fraction of the total treatments. 

Senator Kyl. Right. What I would like to know is, just give me 
two numbers here within the next few days: the number that were 
planned to be treated and the number that were actually treated 
last year? And what is on your plan for treatment this year? If you 
could just do it in two tranches, on the national land generally and 
then if you would also give me the figure for the New Mexico-Ari- 
zona ponderosa pine forest. I would appreciate that. 

We are getting nowhere fast, is the bottom line. Does anybody 
disagree with that? 

Mr. Williams. I would point out, though, that mostly with the 
support of this committee and others, funding for the national fire 
plan has helped us tremendously. We are treating more acres than 
we are losing to wildfires in the last couple of years, but the rate 
of treatment is still far short of where it needs to be. 

Senator Kyl. Why eliminate the funding, just $1.6 million for the 
Rocky Mountain research work at Northern Arizona University? 

Mr. Holtrop. The Department outlined in the budget justifica- 
tion the funding needed for fiscal year 2003. We are focusing the 
agency’s budget on results and we are moving toward consolidating 
and coordinating research projects. 

Senator Kyl. Okay, so did you recommend that? 

Mr. Holtrop. Decisions have not been made yet as to what ac- 
tual programs 

Senator Kyl. The budget that came up from the administration, 
this program was not in there. Was that a decision by Director 
Bosworth or was that a decision by 0MB? 
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Mr. Holtrop. There has not been a decision yet as to what spe- 
cific programs. We are waiting on whatever action comes out of the 
appropriation language for 2003 before decisions are made as to 
what specific programs. 

Senator Kyl. Just as of right now that $1.67 million, would you 
support keeping that in the budget? 

Mr. Holtrop. We would look at that in conjunction with all the 
other research needs and all the other proposals that we have and 
make sure that we are focusing on the important things. 

Senator Kyl. Will you tell me what the recommendation is at the 
time that it goes up the chain to Director Bosworth and on to the 
0MB? 

Mr. Holtrop. Will I tell you what that recommendation is? 

Senator Kyl. Yes, what your recommendation is. 

Mr. Holtrop. To the degree that I get involved in that level of 
detail in it, certainly. 

Senator Kyl. Well, see, the problem is we cannot figure out 
where these decisions do not get made. And the problem is it was 
not in the budget this last year. Everybody recognizes the work is 
very important and nobody can figure out how to get it back in 
there. We can do that through earmarks through the appropriation 
process, but there is a finite amount of money involved in the ap- 
propriation process. Somebody in the administration has to fight 
for what you say you believe in. 

Let me ask you this. Do any of you disagree with this propo- 
sition, that there are two main reasons this is not getting done: A, 
not enough money; and B, too many environmental lawsuits or too 
much environmental opposition. Does anybody disagree with that 
proposition? 

Mr. Holtrop. Well, certainly when you look at the magnitude of 
the issue before us, the amount of money that is needed in order 
to do so is tremendous and we do need to continue to focus on that 
as well. Also, we recognize that there are several steps that need 
to be gone through before we are able to accomplish some of the 
projects that we want to have. Chief Bosworth has been talking 
about some of those concerns over some of the types of process 
problems that we have. 

Senator Kyl. We know that there are steps and we know that 
he is talking about it. I am trying to get down to specifics. As an 
order of magnitude, how much more money would have to be in the 
budget to realistically accomplish this within an appropriate time 
frame? 

Mr. Hartzell. Senator, I have not seen an analysis of that. 

Senator Kyl. Well, whose job is it to figure out how much it 
would cost? 

[No response.] 

Senator Kyl. Do you know who in the Federal Government has 
the responsibility for carrying out the plan, which is to engage in 
this large-scale restoration in a time frame that beats the fire or 
the bugs? 

Mr. Holtrop. Senator, we are currently, the Department of the 
Interior and the Forest Service, are currently working on a cohe- 
sive strategy for fuel hazard reduction work which identifies what 
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are some of the long-term needs that we need to do to help us get 
on top of the hazardous fuels reduction program. 

Senator Kyl. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest we are going to 
have to do it. If they are just now working on a plan to try to figure 
out what is going to he necessary when it has been evident — I have 
heen working on this since 1994 and every year I try to get more 
money, and I have talked to you, Mr. Chairman, about it. Every- 
body recognizes what has to be done, but nobody can figure out 
how to get it done. Nobody knows who is in charge. Everybody is 
afraid to fight the environmentalists. Nobody is willing, I think, to 
take it up the chain. 

If 0MB is the problem, then we can deal with 0MB. But we have 
got to have people who understand the issues, as the three of you 
gentlemen do, to lay it out so that we can have a coherent plan we 
can take to the administration and get done. 

I am very, very disappointed in your testimony, I have to say. 

The Chairman. Senator Smith. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON H. SMITH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM OREGON 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask that my 
opening statement be included in the record. 

The Chairman. It will be included. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Gordon H. Smith, U.S. Senator From Oregon 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding today’s hearing on the National Fire Plan 
and our nation’s preparedness for wildfire. I continue to believe that attentiveness 
to this subject is one of the most important tasks of this Committee, lest we forget 
that on the ground there are thousands of brave men and women putting their lives 
on the line to defend society’s values against the increasingly destructive forces of 
mismanaged forests. 

Unfortunately, the past Administration was in a total state of denial over the cu- 
mulative effects of non-management on the health of our forests. They believed that 
if you wrapped enough red tape around a forest, fire and disease would be held at 
bay. After eight years, however, the “gag rule” in the Executive Branch has finally 
been lifted. There is now an open and honest acknowledgment of the need for regu- 
latory and administrative reform-breaking what Chief Bosworth calls “analysis pa- 
ralysis.” 

Unfortunately, that recognition has yet to sink in with this Congress. The Farm 
Bill contained several provisions in the Forestry Title — such as the “hazardous fuels 
to energy” grants program that were absolutely vital to making tangible forest 
health progress. Yet these provisions, and nearly all others in that Title, were elimi- 
nated from the bill. I hope that this Committee is prepared to take up where the 
Farm Bill left off with respect to biomass and stewardship contracting authority. 

In a time when mills continue to close in my state, and timber offered on public 
lands is virtually non-existent, we should at least attempt to demonstrate that the 
government values living and sustainable forests and healthy riparian areas more 
than charred wood, burnt homes and scorched earth. As a Senator from a state 
whose fire season is already well underway, I hope that commitment comes sooner 
rather than later. 

Again Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding today’s hearing. 

Senator Smith. Gentlemen, one of the comments I hear with 
some urgency is from private landowners in my State of Oregon 
whose land borders forest land and the health of which is I think 
in question, and the fear is that because there is such a heavy fuel 
load that it is ripe for catastrophic fire that clearly does not have 
a boundary when it comes into private land. 

Is there a focus on that now? Can you describe that focus, if any? 
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Mr. Hartzell. Senator Smith, I can tell you on the Interior side, 
specifically in the Pacific Northwest, the agencies are running a 
pretty seamless program where they are providing fuels treatment 
funds to adjacent private landowners so that they can treat fuels 
adjacent to Federal lands so that it can benefit the overall land- 
scape or watershed. 

I am not prepared to give you the specific amount of funds that 
we have used to accomplish that. I would certainly be happy to fol- 
low up on it. I can assure you that we are collaborating with pri- 
vate landowners in trying to get funds in their hands so they can 
treat on private lands to benefit all lands. 

Mr. Holtrop. That is true with the Forest Service as well. It is 
a component part of our national fire plan strategy. 

Senator Smith. I think I am glad to hear that you all recognize 
that as a real urgent problem, because no one knows exactly what 
the fire season is going to be like this year, but some evidence that 
it is already be^nning and we may not be as optimistic as we per- 
haps were earlier in the spring when there was a lot of rainfall. 

But there is an active program. Are you hearing from neighbors 
that they are reaching out to you, they are getting the resources 
they need? 

Mr. Hartzell. Again, I go back to the Pacific Northwest. It is 
an area that we talk about being a model for cooperation. It is a 
good example of an area where local governments and homeowners 
associations are coming to the Federal agencies and saying: What 
can we do to help in the overall effort? How can you help us, train 
us so that we can talk to our citizens about reducing fire risks in 
their communities? There seems to be a great deal of interaction 
in that area. 

Senator Smith. Well, the reason for it is simply that what little 
active forest management is going on is happening on private lands 
and there is obviously an awful lot of economic value there they 
want to protect, and they are concerned that we are not getting to 
you the budgets, you are not asking for the budgets, to do the 
thinning, improve the forest health in a way that can protect them 
and the public resource of our forests against catastrophic fires. 

So I would echo what Senator Kyi was saying only in that we 
really need to make this the highest priority. Mr. Chairman, for 
that reason I thank you for holding this hearing because I think 
it does put the focus where it needs to be. 

So anything and everything you can do, know that you are going 
to have a lot of people anxious to be helpful to you here, because 
nothing is served, the environment is not served, the economy is 
not served, and property rights are violated by catastrophic fire 
that does not know the boundary between public and private lands. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Let me ask about two other issues. One, Mr. Hartzell, I could ask 
you. In the year 2000 Congress required you to publish a list of 
these wildland-urban interface communities within the vicinity of 
Federal lands that are at high risk for wildfire. In January 2002 
the General Accounting Office report notes that, because you did 
not establish well-defined criteria, you determined that over half of 
the high-risk communities are in three States, in Georgia, North 
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Carolina, and Tennessee, and these are States that are not prone 
to severe wildland fires. 

Is this being reprioritized? Obviously, I think my interest, per- 
haps a parochial one, but my interest was to see that the commu- 
nities in the areas of the country where the fire risk was greatest 
would be on this list, and that did not seem to happen. We had a 
few communities in New Mexico that were identified, but very few. 

Did you have an insight into what has happened there or what 
is happening, what is planned? 

Mr. Hartzell. Yes, Senator. I think much has been taken out 
of context in that list of communities. Here is what I mean by that 
comment. The initial list of communities was established in Janu- 
ary 2001. There were roughly 4,000 communities on that list. We 
tried to work with the State foresters to establish that list. What 
we heard was: We need more time, we need another opportunity 
to evaluate communities at risk; you came at us quickly; this is 
going to take some time. 

We published another Federal Register notice sometime in the 
summer of 2001 and the list of communities was expanded from 
roughly 4,000 to somewhere in the vicinity of 11,000 communities 
at risk. It was up to the State foresters to identify those commu- 
nities. Of the roughly 11,000 communities within the vicinity of 
Federal lands, roughly 9,000 of those are within the vicinity of 
lands administered by the Department of the Interior and the For- 
est Service. 

Then the State foresters said: But that does not reflect the pure 
magnitude of the problem. There is another 11,000 communities in 
this country that are at risk. They are not within the vicinity of 
Federal lands. So the State foresters are maintaining a list that 
has over 22,000 communities at risk. 

The issue about so many communities being identified in Georgia 
and that vicinity I think has gotten blown out of proportion, in our 
opinion, by the General Accounting Office. When you look at where 
the fuels treatment dollars are targeted, 94 percent of them are 
west of the Mississippi, where some of the most hazardous fuels 
conditions exist. 

The other thing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention, we did 
provide some uniform national criteria for the State foresters to use 
when they prioritized communities. We said as a minimum they 
had to look at fire behavior, they had to look at the infrastructure 
that was in place, they had to look at the values at risk, and they 
had to determine the willingness of the community to participate. 

You mentioned the State of New Mexico with 20 communities on 
a list. That is a good example of collaboration between the Federal 
agencies and the State forester. That is a very well-defined list of 
communities and the State forester and the two Departments are 
working hard to try to address fuels conditions around the commu- 
nities on that list. 

The Chairman. The concern I have is that there was a group of 
highest risk communities. It is a group of 545 and of that group — 
and I gather this must have been decided by the Department of the 
Interior or somebody at the national level, because obviously each 
State wants to have its communities on the highest list. But there 
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was a highest risk list and of the 545, 278 out of that or a majority 
are in those three States. 

So why — I can understand why State foresters would say we 
have got all these communities and they are all high priority. But 
when it comes to the Department of the Interior and the Forest 
Service making up the list of highest risk communities, why would 
we be putting such priority in these three States that do not seem 
to have a real fire hazard problem. At least it does not seem com- 
parable to what we are faced with in the West. 

Mr. Hartzell. Well, again. Senator, we are not placing a high 
priority on the communities in those States. Again, 94 percent of 
our planned fuels program last fiscal year was west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Senator, just for a point of clarification, we have told all of our 
States to go back to their State foresters and continually work with 
State foresters and collaborative working groups in every State to 
make sure that those lists are up to date and that we are feeding 
the fuels treatment program with the highest priority projects. 

The Chairman. Let me ask about one other issue and then I will 
defer to Senator Cantwell and she can ask her questions and close 
the hearing. 

Categorical exclusions under the National Environmental Policy 
Act allow the Forest Service to expeditiously review whole cat- 
egories of actions that do not have a significant effect on the envi- 
ronment. About 21/2 years ago a Federal district court invalidated 
the Forest Service’s categorical exclusion of timber sales and sal- 
vage harvests. The court left room for the Forest Service to rein- 
state categorical exclusions for small timber and salvage sales that 
the agency can demonstrate will collectively lack these significant 
environmental effects. 

It has been 2 V 2 years. The problem I am trying to address here 
is that some of the fires we have had in the last couple of years 
in New Mexico, they have had an enormous delay after the fire in 
trying to determine whether they could do salvage sales. It takes 
more than a year to make a determination as to whether some sal- 
vage sale is possible and by then at least in the view of some is 
that the timber has been rendered useless and nobody bids on the 
salvage sale. 

So why is it taking so long, more than this 214 years, to complete 
work on this categorical exclusion? Is this something, do you have 
a draft policy for the categorical exclusion of salvage timber sales 
that we can expect soon, or what is happening on that? 

Mr. Holtrop. We are currently working with CEQ on categorical 
exclusion authorities. We have, I believe, a couple of our employees 
working full-time with CEQ in their offices to work on that issue 
and other issues to try to get at what are the types of things that 
we need to do to help improve our ability to streamline our envi- 
ronmental analysis processes, such as expanded use of categorical 
exclusion authority. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an estimate as to when this 
might come out? It has been a long time. 

Mr. Holtrop. I am not prepared to give you an estimate, other 
than knowing that we have been working with CEQ over the last 
several months, the last few months, where we have increased our 
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level of involvement with them by bringing those couple of folks 
over to there from our agency. 

There are some procedural things that are beyond — I do not un- 
derstand how long it is going to take, but I know we are hoping 
to be able to accomplish some of this type of work in the next sev- 
eral months, next year, or something like that. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you to look at some of the 
fires, like we just got control of this Pehasco fire in southern New 
Mexico. There is great concern that it is going to be over a year 
before a decision can be made on whether or not to have any kind 
of salvage sale down there. It is not nearly as large as the Scott 
Abel fire of a couple of years ago, but still significant. 

Could you perhaps look into that and get back to us as to how 
quickly you think a decision can be made? 

Mr. Holtrop. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we can do that. Again, let me 
express that while we are continuing to work with CEQ on some 
of the administrative steps that need to be taken, that does not 
mean that while we are waiting on that, that we will not be con- 
tinuing to work in as expedited a way as possible at looking at 
what are the appropriate responses to a fire such as the Piniasco 
fire. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Let me defer to Senator Cantwell and ask her to conclude the 
hearing. 

Senator Cantwell [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow up if I could, Mr. Williams, on the OSHA 
question. I got a lot of nods at the table and I am not sure exactly 
what that meant. Have you reached an agreement with OSHA on 
how to pursue a partnership? 

Mr. Williams. We have not. The Forest Service, though, is in 
partnership with OSHA in several other areas and we are looking 
at it and we continue to talk to them about it. 

Senator Cantwell. So should I view that as a commitment or an 
exploration? I am very interested in getting a specific answer. 

Mr. Williams. We are anxious to do anything we can to improve 
firefighter safety, including partnerships with OSHA. 

Senator Cantwell. So are you going to pursue one in this case? 

Mr. Williams. We are working with the region, the region is 
working with the local region of OSHA, and I believe that they are 
pursuing this. I would be glad to look into it further and get back 
with you. 

Senator Cantwell. I would like that. I would like an answer on 
whether the Forest Service is going to enter into a partnership 
with OSHA, given that they have a great deal of expertise here 
pointing out in some independence the problems with the imple- 
mentation that have occurred in the past, the fact that we have 
had the Storm King recommendations that mirror the Thirty Mile 
fire and yet were never implemented — I think that they have a 
great deal of expertise that could be beneficial to the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

I have a question about the budget. We had a hearing in Feb- 
ruary where Senator Bingaman asked questions and at the time we 
raised the question that, while the Forest Service has repeatedly 
assured that safety is a key priority, the budget actually cut $39 
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million from the fire preparedness account which funds firefighting 
training and activities. At the time, Under Secretary Ray was 
present and said that he would get back to us on exactly how this 
would pencil out and what exactly this would mean. 

To date I do not think we have seen any figures from the agency 
on this, nor have we seen any projected figures for fiscal year 2003. 
So my question is, if safety is such an important issue — I am not 
even sure if you keep track of how money is spent. We were led 
to believe that you kept track of money that was spent on safety 
and preparedness. So my question is, is that the case? Are you 
looking at a decrease? If that is the case, how can we assure people 
that safety and preparedness is a priority? 

Mr. Holtrop. We do track the preparedness curves. We do not 
track specifically yet how much we invest in safety per se. We are 
able to get at that figure, but we do not have a database that does 
that specifically. We are developing one that will do that. I am 
afraid I do not have the figures in front of me that thoroughly an- 
swer the question you are asking, but we can get back to you on 
that question. 

Senator Cantwell. Preparedness curve, you are just saying 
what you spend every year that is in a large bucket that comes 
under the category of preparedness? 

Mr. Williams. No, it is what the preparedness budget is for 
every year. It has been trending upward. I am not sure what the 
2003 program is, but I know that for instance this year we will 
have hired approximately 1,000 firefighters more than we had the 
year previous. That is a reflection of the preparedness budget that 
you folks have helped get. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, we were told by Under Secretary Ray 
that we would get this information and that we would see that 
there is actually an investment being made here. We have not seen 
those figures. Now today you are saying you have to go back and 
get those figures. So I think this is a very important issue, fire- 
fighting safety and training specifically. We want to know how 
much money is being spent on it and whether you are decreasing 
that or increasing that in this for 2003. And exactly — again, it is 
hard to imagine if you are not keeping track of the specific num- 
bers how effective some of those programs are. 

Mr. Williams. We will get back. 

Mr. Holtrop. We have some information on tracking of fire- 
fighter training and safety costs combined, but we do not have 
those penciled out as Under Secretary Ray indicated yet for 2003. 
We will get those for you. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. 

That is all the questions I have, but I think we will be submit- 
ting some. So if not, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:18 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 

Responses to Additional Questions 


United States Senate, 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC, May 10, 2002. 

Tim Hartzell, 

Director, Office of Wildland Fire Coordination, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Hartzell: I would like to thank you for appearing before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources on May 7th. As a follow-up to our hearing, 
we have received extra questions to be submitted for the record. 

The attached questions have been submitted by my office and the office of Senator 
Jon Kyi. I would appreciate it if you would review the questions and return your 
answers to us by May 24th so that they may be added to the record. If no reply 
arrives by this time, we will print the hearing record and note that the answers to 
the additional questions were not supplied at the time of printing. 

Due to the current delay in receiving mail, please provide us with your answers 
by feixing them to the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Democratic 
Staff at (202) 224-9026 or (202) 224-4340. Should you have any questions, please 
contact Kira Finkler (202) 224-8164 or Shelley Brown (202) 224-5915 of the Commit- 
tee Staff. 

Sincerely, Bingaman, 

Chairman. 

[Responses to the following questions from Senator Kyi were not 
received at the time this hearing went to press.] 

Question 1. How many acres were mechanically thinned in 2001 in Arizona: 

A. by the Forest Service? 

B. by BLM? 

Question 2. How many acres do the Forest Service and Department of the Interior 
plan for mechanical thinning in 2002? 

Question 3. What is the ratio of treated acres to burned acres in Arizona for 2000 
and 2001? Were more acres burned than were treated in 2001? 

Question 4. What is the Forest Service doing to implement treatment on a land- 
scape scale? 

Question 5. How much money is needed to complete landscape treatment in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico? 

Question 6. I note that the Forest Service plans to terminate the wildland-urban 
interface research program at the Rocky Mountain Research facility in Flagstaff. 
This program is a leading center to help us understand how to better manage the 
small stem material that chokes our federal forests in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Please explain the recommendation to terminate this important program? Where 
this work will be carried out in the absence of this center? 


United States Senate, 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC, May 10, 2002. 

Joel Holtrop, 

Deputy Chief, State and Private Forestry, U.S. Forest Service, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Holtrop: I would like to thank you for appearing before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources on May 7th. As a follow-up to our hearing, we 
have received extra questions to be submitted for the record. 
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The attached questions have heen submitted by my office and the offices of Sen- 
ators Ben Campbell and Jon Kyi. I would appreciate it if you would review the ques- 
tions and return your answers to us by May 24th so that they may be added to the 
record. If no reply arrives by this time, we will print the hearing record and note 
that the answers to the additional questions were not supplied at the time of print- 
ing. 

Due to the current delay in receiving mail, please provide us with your answers 
by feixing them to the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Democratic 
Staff at (202) 224-9026 or (202) 224-4340. Should you have any questions, please 
contact Kira Finkler (202) 224-8164 or Shelley Brown (202) 224-6915 of the Commit- 
tee Staff. 

Jeff Bingaman, 

Chairman. 

[Responses to the following questions from Senator Campbell and 
Senator Kyi were not received at the time this hearing went to 
press.] 

Questions From Senator Campbell 
On cost-benefit issues related to wildfires and forest management: 

Question 1. In a perfect world, are we better off to work to modify stand density 
through timber harvesting and thinnings, or pay for fire suppression and then reha- 
bilitation? What are the resource values that are lost when we have catastrophic 
fires? 

Question 2. In the NEPA analysis that the Forest Service does on its multiple- 
use projects do you assess the risk of catastrophic fires? Do you consider the cost 
of fighting the fire and then performing the rehabilitation work that these fires 
cause and contrast that against the cost of thinning or harvesting? 

On fighting fire: 

Question 1. In practically every firefighting scenario, the initial attack is carried 
out by local communities, oftentimes by volunteer and rural fire departments. How 
are initial attack firefighters considered or included in preparedness response? 

On the National Fire Plan: 

Question 1. I am interested in learning a little more about complexities concerning 
the forest and urban interface. As we are witnessing in Colorado, fires can begin 
far from urban areas and then rage in toward populated areas. Current fire mitiga- 
tion practices focus on a space in a subdivision, for example. Yet, wildfires can over- 
come that initial area. What mitigation resources are available to reduce fuel build 
up to the land adjacent to the subdivision? 

Questions From Senator Kyl 

Question 1. How many acres were mechanically thinned in 2001 in Arizona: 

A. by the Forest Service? 

B. by BLM? 

Question 2. How many acres do the Forest Service and Department of the Interior 
plan for mechanical thinning in 2002? 

Question 3. What is the ratio of treated acres to burned acres in Arizona for 2000 
and 2001? Were more acres burned than were treated in 2001? 

Question 4. What is the forest service doing to implement treatment on a land- 
scape scale? 

Question 5. How much money is needed to complete landscape treatment in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico? 

Question 6. I note that the Forest Service plans to terminate the wildland-urban 
interface research program at the Rocky Mountain Research facility in Flagstaff. 
This program is a leading center to help us understand how to better manage the 
small stem material that chokes our federal forests in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Please explain the recommendation to terminate this important program? Where 
this work will be carried out in the absence of this center? 
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